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During  the  last  few  years  considerable  trade  has 
sprung  up  between  North  and  South  America,  no  doubt 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
Europe,  which  forced  the  Central  and  South  American 
countries  to  trade  with  the  North  American  Republic, 
It  is  the  hope  of  those  interested  in  foreign  trade  that  the 
result  of  this  necessity  will  be  that  our  friends  in  the 
South  will  have  learned  to  like  us  to  such  an  extent  that 
even  after  the  markets  of  the  world  are  re-opened,  they 
will  see  the  advantages  of  continuing  to  do  all  they  can 
with  their  neighbors  in  the  North.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  unquestionably  true  that  we  have  been  learning 
rapidly  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  render  service  to  our 
friends  in  the  Republics  to  the  South,  that  will  be  far 
superior  to  that  which  we  have  been  giving  them  here- 
tofore. 

Given  a  condition  where  mutual  faith  exists,  and 
where  there  seem  to  be  many  things  for  groups  of  men 
to  work  for  in  common,  as  we  now  have  in  the  situation 
existing  between  the  North  American  Republic  and  its 
neighbors,  besides  proper  transportation  facilities,  we 
shall  require  machinery  that  will  constantly  be  at  work, 
bringing  buyers  and  sellers  together  on  the  right  basis. 
Foreign  Trade  and  Foreign  Banking  must  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  there  is  no  better  instrument  known  to  civiliza- 
tion for  this  service  than  the  proper  sort  of  a  bank.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  say  that  before  the  European  war, 
there  were  no  banking  facilities  to  take  care  of  the  limited 
business  between  the  Republics.    Our  English  friends 
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supplied  in  a  great  m«8u«  tbe  i« 
ever  the  Republics  desired  to  do  any  hmmm  other  than 
could  be  done  with  England.  Of  course,  th«y  natura^jr 
favored  the  trade  of  their  own  country,  and  throiyh  their 
great  merchant  houses  in  South  and  Central  America, 
backed  by  their  banks  in  those  countries,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  merchant  houses  of  the  banks  located 
in  the  United  States,  such  trade  as  was  done  between  the 
SepubUcs  was  taken  care  of.  In  a  general  way,  the 
«^e  remarks  apply  to  the  German  commercial  or^i^^a- 
tion,  althou^  the  business  was  done  m  quite  a  different 
way. 

At  this  time  we  are  especially  interested  in  any  method 
whidi  wiU  permit  us  to  do  the  trading  ourselves,  which 
S«  G^LThave  heretofore  done  for  us.    A  Passing 
XoTat^system  established  by  Germany  in  the  South 
Scan  couS^might  therefore  be  inter^ting.  Under 
the^r  olan  young  men  were  sent  to  South  America,  after 
smffi  commercial  schools  and  receiving  a  pre- 
iiminfry  training  in  the  merchant  or  bankmg  houses 
Bremen  or  Hamburg.   In  some  cases  thqr  were  «et  uP 
in  business  under  Adr  own  names,  but  m  reaUty  they 
Lcted  for  account  of  banking  interests    In  many  ca«^^ 
they  married  and  apparently  made  up  their  «»>nds  to  stay 
in  the  Latin  American  country  for  tfc«  rest  of  their  lives. 
This  gave  them  quite  some  power  through  family  rela- 
tins. '  The  German  Unfa  were  m  th^e 

countries  by  the  same  bankmg  intereste.  In  turn  Ae 
same  banking  interests  had  their  connections  with  tiie 
toSmational  transportation  facilities,  and  Ae  same  mter- 

.sts  had  virtual  partnerships,  inso^  United 
merchant  banking  houses"  established  in  United 
States  The  chain  was  thus  complete,  and  emy  Worm 
American  transaction  passing  through  «»e  marine  paid 
tribute  to  German  banking  interests. 
will  serve  to  show  in  a  measure  how  thoroughly  the  Cjer- 
mans  had  established  their  trade,  and  also  to  give  we  an 
insight  into  the  difficulties  of  overcoming  this  situation  m 
Ae  course  of  a  few  years. 


The  Republic  of  North  America  has  seen  this  situa- 
tion growing  for  some  years,  but  her  people  were  not 
inclined  to  enter  foreign  trade  to  any  g'^<=at  "tent  bc^ 
cause  of  the  broadness  and  the  pressure  of  the  home 
market,  which  consumed  aU  the  country  could  manufac- 
ture. The  events  of  the  war  and  the  rapid  development 
in  her  own  land,  have  however  now  partially  awakened 
her  and  she  sees  to  some  degree  Ac  need  for  f oreip  trade 
in  order  that  Ae  men  who  will  return  and  work  in  her 
Aops  after  the  war,  may  be  kept  employed,  and  in  order 
that  she  may  confinue  to  grow  onward  and  upward  and 
be  as  prosperous  as  heretorote. 

The  pressing  question  before  the  North  American  Rc- 
pubUc  is  how  best  to  enter  Ae  foreign  trade  field,  and 
how  to  keep  Ae  trade.     She  knows  that  it  is  a  stern 
chase  for  her.    The  oAer  commercial  nations  of  the 
world  have  been  training  men  for  years  and  their  nier- 
cfaants  are  more  largely  given  to  world  trading  than 
Aose  of  Ae  United  States.    They  know  Ae  customs  and 
the  goods  needed,  and  give  their  foreign  trade  just  as 
gpod  service  as  Aeir  domestic  trade.    On  the  other  hand 
wiA  few  exceptions,  Ae  direct  foreign  trade  of  Ae  manu- 
facturers of  Ae  United  States  has  been  confined  to  the 
large  producers.   The  medium  sized  manufacturer  does 
not  seem  to  be  ready  to  act   That  is.  it  seems  that  he 
is  not  ready  to  take  as  mudi  trouble  to  «tablish  direct 
relations  in  a  country  like  Peru,  as  he  would  to  establish 
direct  relations  in  say  Ae  State  of  Iowa.    It  is  not  our 
function,  however,  to  comment  ^^^y^^'^'^'^jj^^ 
the  foresight  and  enterprise,  or  lack  of  it  on  the  part  ot 
the  ordinary  NorA  American  merchant,  m  connection 
with  foreign  trade.    It  is  quite  enou^  Aat  we  bankers 
analyze  our  own  profession  and  see  if  we  are  doing  our 
part  to  be  ready  when  the  time  comes. 

For  a  number  of  years  Ae  matter  of  American  banks 
in  foreign  countries  has  been  constantiy  discussed  m 
conference  and  elsewhere.  A  knowledge  of  our  short- 
comings in  respect  to  foreign  trade  and  foreign  bankmg, 
has  been  spread  broadcast  Arough  Ae  country.  Ifte 
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result  of  this  action  has  been  the  development  ol  an  in- 
tense interest  among  a  large  part  of  the  people,  and  when 
this  occurs  in  the  United  States  there  is  a  good  chance 
that  the  people  will  rapidly  correct  their  faults.  To  no 
part  of  the  world  have  the  minds  of  the  pec^le  of  the 
North  American  Republic  turned  with  such  interest  as 
to  Latin  America.  Spanish  is  probably  the  favorite 
foreign  language  being  taught  in  these  days  for  trade 
purposes.  It  is  being  studied  in  every  hamlet.  The  peo- 
ple of  North  America,  taken  as  a  whole  have  been  provin- 
cial up  to  their  entrance  into  the  war,  but  diey  learn 
quickly,  and  after  die  war  there  will  be  thousands  of 
men  who  will  take  up  foreign  trade  and  foreign  banking 
as  their  profession.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  has  made 
very  good  provisions  for  these  rdatimis,  and  it  remains 
for  the  ImnJcers  of  America  to  make  the  dream  a  reality. 
To  that  end  a  number  of  banking  groups  have  been  work- 
ing. Of  course,  there  is  not  rocmi  in  many  of  the  Latin- 
American  Republics  for  the  establishment  of  more  than 
<Mie  American  Bank  for  foreign  trade.  Tlie  unfortunate 
part  of  all  efforts  to  prcmiote  forei^  trade  abroad,  will 
be  diat  American  Bankers  will  persist  in  unduly  duplicat- 
ing facilities,  and  will  fight  each  other  instead  of  present- 
ing a  solid  front  to  competitors.  It  is  hoped  that  some 
way  will  be  found  to  conserve  our  financial  resources 
along  this  line  through  co-operation. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  following  may  be  said  to  repre- 
sent the  principal  classes  of  banking  thought  in  reqsect 
to  Central  and  South  American  foreign  trade  and 
banking. 

( 1 )  Banks  of  deposit  and  discount  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
which  practice  the  system  of  establishing  their  own 
branches. 

(2)  Foreign  trade  banks  which  take  no  deposits 
in  America,  but  also  practice  the  system  of  establish- 
ing dieir  own  branches. 

( 3 )  American  banks  of  deposit  and  discount 
which  claim  there  is  really  no  need  for  them  to  es- 
tablish their  own  branches,  or  to  participate  in  the 
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ownership  of  a  foreign  trade  bank,  because  they  find 
it  profitable  to  deal  through  European  and  local 
banks  established  in  those  countries,  which  banks 
reciprocate  by  keeping  balances  and  buying  dollar 
acceptances  from  them. 

(4)  Fore^  trade  banks  which  take  no  dcpc^its 
in  America,  and  bdieve  that  whenever  possible 
Aere  shmild  be  a  local  bank  established  in  eadi 
country  under  joint  North  American  and  local 
management,  but  under  stock  control  by  the  North 
Aimricans,  because  of  the  fact  that  diqr  fum^  die 
credits  and  capital. 

There  are  arguments  to  be  made  in  favor  of  each  sys- 
tem. Perhaps  in  one  place  one  system  would  be  the  best, 
and  in  another  the  opposite  system  would  produce  satis- 
factory results.  The  question  of  system,  however,  is  of 
little  importance.  The  great  question  is  power  to  render 
service,  and  to  deserve  the  good  will  and  patronage,  and 
to  work  co-operatively  with  our  neighbors. 

As  the  branch  system  for  member  banks  has  been  fully 
dealt  with  by  various  people  in  the  past,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  We  shall,  therefore,  give 
special  attention  to  the  foreign  trade  banks  formed  by 
joint  action  of  a  number  of  independent  institutions,  inas- 
much as  this  phase  has  not  been  dwelt  upon  to  any  great 
extent  heretofore. 

The  first  operating  organization  along  this  line  in 
America  was  die  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas,  es- 
tabli^ed  in  August,  I9I5.  The  second  was  the  American 
Fordgn  Banking  Corporarion,  which  was  established  two 
years  later.  Tlie  latter  has  so  far,  apparendy  adopted 
the  brandi  bank  qrstem,  which  subject  is  covered  by  die 
remarks  applicable  to  national  b^ks,  which  have  es- 
tabli^ed  a  similar  system.  One  of  tbc  difierences,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  bran^es  of  the  American  For^n  Bank- 
ing Corporation  are  established  by  jomt  action  of  a  num- 
ber of  l^ks.  Neidier  of  diese  foreign  trade  banks  receive 
local  deposits  in  America,  and  therefore,  they  do  not  in 
any  way  use  the  foreign  trade  business  tbat  may  come 


to  them  as  a  means  to  obtain  local  deposits  in  America. 
To  do  this,  of  course,  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  action  on 
Ae  part  of  any  American  bank  of  deposit  and  discount 
which  has  its  own  branch  in  a  foreign  country,  but 
banks  which  have  no  foreign  branches  and  which  have  ac- 
counts of  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  do  not 
care  to  lose  part  of  dicir  balances  and  therefore  most  of 
them  look  with  favor  upon  this  feature  of  the  foreign 
trade  banks.  Thus  by  refraining  from  accepting  local 
deposits  in  America,  the  two  foreign  trade  banks  men- 
tioned are  in  a  favorable  position  to  clear  the  foreign 
business  and  to  be  fredy  consulted  by  banks  and  their 
dients.  Both  foreign  trade  banks  operate  under  direct 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  at  Washington, 
and  banks  Arou^out  the  country  have  become  share- 
holders m^iefievar  ^hey  had  enough  business  to  warrant  it. 

Separate  American  banks  for  each  country  in  Central 
and  South  America  is  the  system  generally  followed  by 
the  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas.  They  have  adopted 
that  system  believing  that  as  most  of  the  Latin-American 
countries  differ  from  one  anodier  in  respect  to  currency, 
banking  laws  and  customs,  a  separate  and  specially 
cquipp^  bank  would  better  meet  the  local  conditions 
whidi  prevail  in  most  countries.  Each  of  these  banks 
operate  only  in  one  country;  it  k  a  local  bank  of  deposit 
and  discount.  It  publishes  a  sqMoate  statement  of  its 
own  smd  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  exactly  like  other 
local  banks,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
North  American  organization  to  give  such  a  buik  much 
greater  suMM>rt  than  wwld  be  possible,  were  it  purely 
a  local  institution  owned  by  local  capital,  or  by  non- 
American  inteiests  and  consequently  without  any  contrcd 
on  die  part  of      bankers  of  Nordi  America. 

Having  established  such  a  bank,  the  next  question  is 
how  to  operate  it;  to  promote  trade  between  the  countries 
interested ;  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  bank  a  profit- 
able institution.  In  all  countries  where  capital  is  scarce, 
there  arc  few  deposits  and  banks  are  therefore  primarily 
lenders  of  credit,  which  thcjr  obtain  through  loans  secured 
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in  other  countries  which  have  capitaL  Therefore,  de- 
posits are  not  very  heavy  and  cannot  be  counted  upon  as 
a  source  of  much  revenue.  This  is  naturally  true  wtere 
money  is  worth  from  8  to  12  per  cent.  On  AcjoroCT 
hand,  these  rates  are  not  as  attractive  as  they  look. 
head  charges  are  extremely  heavy  and  losses  far.  exceed 
those  experienced  in  a  country  where  czpital  is  mow 
plentiful. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  system  of  the  Germans  and  others, 
and  by  analysis  reducing  Ac  bunness  as  conducted  by 
them  to  its  elements,  it  is  found  that  the  undeveloped 
countries  to  the  south  contain  just  the  same  factors  as  me 
undeveloped  and  under-capitalized  sections  of  our  North 
American  Republic.  In  the  early  days,  we  needed  a  doee 
and  intimate  connection  between  Ae  movements  of  goods 
and  banking.  This  class  of  business  was  called  "mcrdiant 
banking"  by  some.  It  is  still  practiced  to  some  degree  in 
the  United  States  and  is  common  everywhere  outside  of 
the  United  States.  The  American  local  banks  established 
by  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas  in  the  countries 
of  Central  and  South  America  practice  merchant  banking, 
in  addition  to  their  ordinary  functions  in  handling  local 
deposits,  discounts  and  negotiable  instruments  and  ex- 
change generally.  As  mercantile  banks  they  will  do  any- 
thing possible  through  their  foreign  trade  departments  to 
bring  buyer  and  seller  of  the  countries  together.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  th^  banks 
do  not  trade,  that  is,  they  do  not  take  a  position  or  a 
market  risk  in  merchandise.  They  merely  act  as  an  inter- 
mediary, between  buyer  and  seller  and  receive  a  commis- 
sion for  services  rendered* 

The  operations  of  these  American  merchant  banks  in 
South  and  Central  America,  in  respect  to  the  shipment 
of  raw  materials  to  the  United  States,  can  perhaps  best  be 
illustrated  by  the  following:  In  the  old  days  in  our 
Southern  states  a  planter  of  cotton  in  Louisiana  would 
borrow  from  the  "factor"  in  the  neighboring  town  enough 
money  to  pay  for  his  fertilizer,  seed,  and  often  for  his 
labor  in  growing  and  picking  the  crop.   The  "factor" 
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often  was  the  owner  of  a  cotton  gin  in  the  neighboring 
small  town,  and  when  he  provided  the  farmer  with  money 
he  made  an  arrangement  with  him,  whereby  the  farmer 
agreed  to  forward  his  crop  through  him  to  the  ultimate 
market.  The  "factor"  then  would  boirow  from  the 
small  bank  in  his  town;  the  bank  in  turn  would  borrow 
from  the  neighboring  city  of  New  Orleans ;  New  Orleans 
would  borxow  in  New  York,  and  in  order  to  relieve  die 
pressure  upcm  the  New  York  mon^  tmrktt^  private 
bankers  and  somt  of  the  trust  companies  would  draw 
their  sixty  or  ninety  days  sight  drafts  on  London,  thus 
borrowing  funds  in  tlie  English  marioet 

When  the  cotton  was  picked  and  put  through  process, 
the  "factor"  would  look  around  and  find  a  buyer  through 
the  ordinary  broker  or  dealer;  his  loan  with  the  bank  in 
his  town  would  be  liquidated  by  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  shipper's  draft,  which  was  usually  on  Liverpool,  at 
60  days  sight.  This  draft  was  sold  to  the  bank  in  New 
Orleans;  the  New  Orleans  bank  in  turn  would  sell  the 
draft  to  New  York;  and  New  York  bankers  who  had 
issued  their  own  60  or  90  days  sight  bills  several  months 
before  would  cover  their  maturing  obligations  in  London, 
by  remitting  the  cotton  bilL 

The  elements  contained  in  the  above  transaction  apply 
to  Latin-American  countries  producing,  say,  coffee,  and 
the  operation  of  our  merchant  banking  facilities  in  South 
and  Central  America  is  somewhat  along  these  lines. 
These  systems  are  those  practiced  by  the  Germans  and 
other  non-American  bankers  and  merchant  bankers  in 
those  countries,  and  the  elements  contained  therein  must 
be  matched  by  us,  even  if  dressed  differently,  if  we  are 
to  have  successful  American  banks  abroad  and  if  we  are 
to  win  in  our  efforts  to  gain  the  good  will  and  trade  of 
our  neighbors*  In  other  words,  if  we  are  to  sell  them 
our  manufactured  goods,  we  must  finance  tiieir  produce 
just  as  other  nations  da 

The  local  bank  established  in  the  country  makes  loans 
to  the  coffee  planter,  and  in  turn  the  coffee  planter  gives 
it  his  crop  as  collateral  for  the  loan  as  soon  as  produced. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bank  thus  retains  control  over 
its  collateral  until  it  is  disposed  of  in  the  consuming 
market  through  the  regular  dealers,  the  cash  received,  and 
die  loan  liquidated. 

As  collateral  loans  enable  the  banker  to  safely  give 
larger  lines  of  credit  than  he  could  possibly  grant  on  un- 
secured loans,  this  phase  pf  merchant  banking  as  practiced 
in  Latin-American  countries  is  a  great  advantage  in  the 
less  highly  developed  countries  where  liquid  capital  is 
scarce  and  the  wealth  of  the  people  coosbts  in  the  maia 
of  plantations  and  their  auxiliaries. 

In  dealing  with  the  raw  products  received  from  South 
America,  it  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  North  Ameri- 
can Bank  only  disposes  of  the  raw  materials  in  the  North 
American  market  in  its  cq;>acity  as  representative  of  the 
South  American  producer,  and  to  obtain  funds  to 
liquidate  advances  made  in  Central  and  South  America. 
The  contra  is  true  of  the  South  American  bank  in  its 
services  to  the  North  American  exporter  or  manufacturer. 
Because  of  intimate  local  connections,  tiiese  merdiant 
banks  established  in  each  country,  are  in  a  most  favorable 
position  to  aid  North  American  manufacturers  in  extaid- 
ing  the  market  for  tiieir  goods  and  in  bringing  buyers 
and  sellers  togetiier.  Thejr  do  everytiiing  that  a  bank 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  in  extending  and 
financing  Nortii  American  export  trade.  Th^  give  tiie 
most  intensive  service  to  tiie  representative  of  any  North 
American  manufactuio*  or  exporter  endeavoring  to  sell 
goods.  Before  he  visits  a  prospective  dient,  they  see  tiiat 
he  is  properly  and  perscmally  introduced  by  the  r^t 
person,  seeing  also  that  he  does  not  visit  people  to  whcun 
goods  can  not  be  safely  sold  from  the  viewpoint  of  credit. 
They  reomimend  to  the  North  American  manufacturer 
tiiat  he  establish  his  own  direct  relations  between  buyer 
and  seller,  giving  the  trade  of  the  Central  and  South 
American  countries  just  as  much  attention  as  he  does  the 
trade  of  one  of  our  own  states  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  Under  proper  direction  the  manufacturer  can 
safely  grant  credit  just  as  he  does  here,  and  his  local 
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bank,  with  the  aid  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Bank,  can  take 
care  of  him.    The  credit  granted  by  the  merchant  may 
be  checked  by  the  American  bank  on  the  ground,  just  as 
the  merchant's  own  credit  man  at  home  would  do.  This 
is  far  more  satisfactory  in  Latin-American  countries  than 
action  upon  the  reports  that  will  be  given  from  various 
sources,  including  banking  sources,  however  good  they 
may  be.     Sometimes  the  American  bank  abroad  could 
intervene  by  granting  the  purchaser  of  the  goods  in  the 
Latin-American  country,  credit,  wherewith  to  buy  the 
goods,  or  the  Foreign  Trade  Bank  might  guarantee  the 
account  for  a  commission.    Consignments  can  be  made 
to  the  American  bank  abroad  by  the  American  manufac- 
turer, in  large  lots,  which  can  be  kept  under  control  of 
die  bank  in  warehouse,  advanced  against,  and  released  as 
the  manufacturer's  or  exporter's  agent  disposes  of  the 
goods.    Markets  may  be  searched  by  experts  for  materials 
needed  in  North  America  and  the  same  research  may  be 
made  to  see  whether  or  not  a  line  of  North  American 
manufactured  goods  would  be  suitable  for  the  Latin- 
American  country  under  consideration.  Consultation  wim 
men  wiA  long  experience  in  banking  and  trade  in  the 
various  countries  can  be  arranged  either  for  themselves 
or  for  their  clients,  by  North  American  banks  which  are 
in  touch  wilii  tlie  for^p  trade  banks. 

At  places  where  these  merduuit  banks  have  been  es- 
tablished for  any  length  of  time,  arrangements  have  been 
completed,  or  are  under  way,  whereby  in  a  building  ad- 
joining the  bank,  or  in  the  bank  building  itself,  space  is 
set  aade  to  be  used  by  the  representatives  of  American 
manuiactureis  and  for  exhibition  of  North  American 
goods.  SuA  banks  have  foreign  trade  departments  wito 
men  trained  in  merchandise,  who  co-operate  with  the 
representative  in  any  mannor  deared. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  these  local  banks  have  started 
in  Ae  South  and  Central  American  countries  by  making 
loans  in  an  ordinary  way,  in  fact  they  are  local  banks  to 
all  intents  and  purposes.  They  enter  very  closely  into 
l]ie  life  of  the  people,  becoming  the  exclusive  bankers  of 
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most  of  their  clients,  and  in  that  way  if  North  AmMi- 
can  manufacturers  have  goods  that  are  satisfactory  to  tte 
people,  and  can  produce  them  at  the  right  pn^  the 
good-will  that  these  local  American  banks  obtain  by  serv- 
ing the  peoples  of  South  and  Central  America  can  be 
availed  of  by  the  American  manufacturer  and  exporter  t» 
the  fullest  extent. 

It  would  seem  that  with  fadUties  sudi  as  these  at  Adr 

command,  enterprising  exporters  and  manufacturers  in 
this  country  should  take  immediate  steps  to  plan  for  toe 
conditions  that  probably  will  come  to  pass  as  soon  as  the 
war  is  over.    It  is  very  likely  that  4e  great  manufactur- 
ing organizations  being  built  up  or  expanded  for  tiie 
manufacture  of  war  materials  will  have  to  be  used  tor 
the  manufacture  of  ordinary  artides  ofcommerce.  Fer- 
haps  many  of  the  men  coming  bade  from  the  war  will 
flock  to  the  cities,  and  it  may  become  nroie  more 
necessary  for  us  to  have  an  outlet  for  manufactured  goo<te. 
In  that  event  it  would  seem  that  a  great  deal  m^  be  saul 
for  an  American  banking  system  that  cultivates  the  good- 
will of  the  people  of  the  Latin-American  countno,  by 
virtually  going  into  partnership  with  Aem  and  havmg 
banks  established  in  each  country,  whidi  bear  the  name 
not  only  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  estabhshed,  but 
also  bear  rfie  name  "American." 

The  duty  of  the  American  domestic  banker  in  connec- 
tion with  foreign  trade  is  no  small  one,  and  he  can  be  an 
important  factor  in  devdoping  the  business  of  his  clients 
if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  Very  litde  training  is  necessary. 
All  the  domestic  banker  has  to  do  is  to  know  where  to 
go  to  obtain  good  advice  and  service.  The  facilities  men- 
tioned are  at  the  full  disposal  of  all  independent  banks 
throughout  America. 

The  facilities  heretofore  ofEered  to  the  clients  of  the 
banks  of  our  country  have  been  fully  exploited  in  their 
advertising,  and  the  added  facilities  for  foreign  trade  now 
available  furnish  new  advertising  talk  for  the  banks  in 
die  soUdtation  of  business.  Arrangements  can  be  made 
whereby  Aey  can  comnuuid  the  services  of  these  American 
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banks  abroad  if  desired,  communicating  widi  diem  direct, 
and  receiving  as  good  service  as  their  own  branches  abroad 
could  possibly  render. 

If  one  man  in  each  bank  is  directed  by  his  officers  to 
make  it  his  business  to  know  how  to  advise  widbi  manu- 
facturers, a  good  step  forward  will  have  been  taken.  The 
day  has  gone  by  when  any  progressive  bank  of  deposit 
and  discount,  having  manu^cturers  or  exporters  as  clients, 
can  afiord  to  ignore  the  trend  of  the  times  toward  sales 
of  our  manufactured  products  abroad,  and  die  service  to 
be  obtained  through  the  two  foreign  trade  banks  which  do 
not  solicit  local  deposits  would  appear  to  be  wordiy  of 
careful  omsideraticm  in  di^  ooonecdoiL 

Denver,  Sq>tember  19,  1918. 
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